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ITERATURE is One of the greatest single forces 
in the vital development of mankind. Without 
literature there could be no government, no re- 


ligion, no education nor culture. Indeed, without 
it the human race would have remained almost 
at a standstill. There is no greater medium for 
bringing the best of books to the people of our 
country than the public libraries of America. 
They are a great national asset. They symbolize 
our democracy. They provide unlimited oppor- 
tunities to all our citizens without any discrimina- 
tion in the enjoyment of those privileges. Public 
libraries are the best and simplest medium for 
disseminating knowledge of the past, creating a 
better understanding of contemporary life and 
making clearer the paths to the future. They pro- 
vide an unlimited opportunity to our citizens for 
the development of spiritual and mental powers. 

| hope that the time is not far distant when 
every man, woman and child in Illinois, whether 
residents of urban or rural communities, shall 
have the free and convenient access to the facili- 
ties of public library service. 


A 


Governor 
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LIBRARY HISTORY IN THE MAKING 


By MIcHAEL F. GALLAGHER, Trustee, Highland Park Public Library; Chairman, 
Legislative Committee, Illinois Library Association 


Illinois is a state of seven million 
population. It ranks third in the 
Union for its manufactures and fourth 
for the value of its agricultural prod- 
ucts. It is the center of one of the 
greatest transportation and inland 
water-way systems in the world. The 
center of the population in the United 
States is at the east line of the state. 
It boasts of its leadership in education. 
However, it cannot be proud of the fact 
that two million of its residents are 
still without public libraries, that ten 
of its 102 counties have not a single 
library within their borders. 


The interest of Illinois citizens to 
the library needs of the state is evi- 
denced in the appropriation by the 
state legislature of $600,000 to pro- 
vide—over a two-year period—an 
emergency book fund for the 279 li- 
braries of the state. An unprecedented 
use of libraries by the public during 
the past few years has caused books to 
wear out faster than they could be re- 
placed. ‘This is the first time in the 
history of the state that such an appro- 
priation has been made for library pur- 


poses. 


In the rapidly changing world of to- 
day, informal self-education through 
reading holds an important place. 
Never before has there been a greater 
need for an intelligent and enlightened 
citizenry. The new goals of society de- 
mand that part of our increased leisure 
be profitably used in securing a better 
understanding of the changing govern- 
mental, economic and social concepts. 
Education can not stop with formal 


schooling. It must continue through- 
out life. Recreational reading is im- 
portant as a relief from the strain and 
anxiety of daily living. In the schools 
the modern methods of teaching re- 
quire a large range of reading matter. 


For all of these purposes books are 
a basic requirement. Because few peo- 
ple can afford to buy all the books they 
need the public library becomes an im- 
portant factor in the educational prob- 
lems of the state. If properly de- 
veloped, public libraries can provide for 
every person from childhood to old age 
continuing opportunity and constant 
encouragement for the fullest possible 
development of personal abilities, social 
usefulness and facilities for such use of 
leisure time as will promote personal 
happiness and the advancement of so- 
ciety’s welfare. Rural people should 
have the same opportunity for reading 


as city people. 


Library history is in the making in 
Illinois. To the more than 2,000 li- 
brary trustees of the state I wish es- 
pecially to address this message. You 
are substantial citizens, leaders in your 
community. I congratulate you upon 
the opportunity which you have in your 
library association for service to your 
own community and to the state. 


With your active co-operation, some 
means must—and will— be found for 
extending library facilities in Illinois 
to those two million people now with- 
out service. I invite your most 


thoughtful consideration to this prob- 
lem. 
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ILLINOIS LIBRARY ASSOCIATION AT ROCKFORD 


The annual conference of the Illi- 
nois Library Association will be held at 
Rockford, October 30, 31 and Novem- 
ber 1, with the Rockford Public Li- 
brary and the Rockford College Library 
serving as hostesses. 

The plans for the program are not 
yet complete, although tentative ar- 
rangements have been made for all ses- 
sions. As soon as available, the pro- 
gram will be mailed direct to all 
I. L. A. members. 

Secretary of State Edward J. 
Hughes has been invited to attend the 
conference. Very naturally, an impor- 
tant part of the program will center 
about the recently enacted appropria- 
tion to aid Illinois libraries, and what 
that may mean as a first step in estab- 
lishing a permanent system of state aid. 

Helen Drew, professor of English at 
Rockford College, will speak at the first 
general session Wednesday night on 
“Literary Visitors to the Rock River 
Valley”. This session will be held in 
the auditorium of the Rockford Col- 
lege. 

William Baehr, librarian of Au- 
gustana College, is in charge of the 
program for meetings of the college 
and reference librarians. 

Robert L. Wyatt, president of the 
Board of Directors of the Glenview 
Public Library, who is serving as chair- 
man of the Trustees’ Section, has 
planned a most interesting meeting. 

Reports of the various I. L. A. com- 
mittees will be presented at the last 
general session. Of particular interest, 
in view of the recent legislation, will 
be the reports of the Legislative Com- 


mittee, M. F. Gallagher, chairman; the 
Planning Board, Ida Faye Wright, 
chairman; and the Publicity Commit- 
tee, Pearl I. Field, chairman. 

The annual banquet will be given 
Thursday night at the Hotel Faust, 
with President Windsor presiding. 

Mary Bigelow of the Rockford Pub- 
lic Library will be in charge of the ex- 
hibits. There is ample space provided 
in the display rooms for all exhibits. 

It is to be hoped that all local li- 
brary boards will make it possible for 
the librarian to attend all sessions of 
the conference. Many libraries pay all 
the expenses of the librarian, and some, 
even those of trustees in attendance. 
The expense of the librarian’s attend- 
ance at the state library meeting is a 
legitimate expenditure of library funds, 
for it is an investment in more effi- 
cient service and a more comprehensive 
knowledge of library problems on the 
part of the librarian. 

Headquarters of the 1935 meeting 
will be the Hotel Faust. The room 
rates are given below: 

Single room with private toilet, 
$2.00, $2.25. 

Single room with tub bath or with 
shower, $2.50, $3.00. 

Double room with private toilet, 
$3.50, $3.75. 

Double room with tub bath or with 
shower, $4.50, $5.00. 


Double room with twin beds, $5.50, 
$6.00, $7.00. 


P. L. Windsor, President, 
Illinois Library Association. 
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BUYING BOOKS AGAIN! 


Like a wistful small boy with a few 
precious coppers to spend standing be- 
fore a tantalizing show-window filled 
with good things, Illinois librarians 
and trustees already are mentally “win- 
dow-shopping” trying to determine 
where to begin to refill the enormous 
gaps on book shelves depleted by sev- 
eral years of unprecedented reading on 
the part of public library patrons dur- 
ing the depression years. 


The cause for this pleasant but diffi- 
cult task is the recent appropriation by 
the Illinois legislature of an emergency 
book fund of $600,000 to be spent over 
a two-year period to buy books for some 
279 public libraries in the state which 
have been in a starving condition for 
nearly four years. 


What books does a starving library 
need first? Where does it begin to 
meet the various needs of a community 
of readers? Are the needs of children 
more urgent or must the tools for adult 
education take precedence on replace- 
ment lists? 

Divided over a two-year period and 
among 279 libraries, the allocation to 
each library is so modest that at best 
it can only be spread thinly over all 
departments but librarians and trus- 
tees are gratefully going to work to 
make the most of the good fortune 
which has come their way. 


“What books are most needed in our 
library?” writes Myrtle C. Combe, 
secretary of the Board of Trustees of 
the Mitchell-Carnegie Public Library, 
Harrisburg, Illinois. 

“Any and all kinds! We have been 
issuing old, soiled, ragged copies which 
should have been replaced two years 
ago, but we dared not discard them 
until some hope for rebuilding the col- 
lection seemed probable. Children’s 
books have been retained which make 
the librarian blush with embarrassment 
when a parent asks for a book for his 
child. 


“Because of these conditions some 
of the money will necessarily have to 


be spent on replacements in the chil- 
dren’s room, and a little for replace- 
ments of standard fiction, such as 
Eliot, Austen, Dickens, etc. Otherwise 
the major needs seem to be useful arts, 
social sciences, and history. We need 
books on many kinds of engineering 
and practical mechanics. However, we 
hope to greet our patrons with new 
titles of current interest from time to 
time, together with the aid of the pay 
collection. 


“And we want to spend the custom- 
ary 3314 per cent for the children and 
include many of the alluring books 
which have been coming out each 
spring and fall when we could only buy 
five or six new titles. How the chil- 
dren’s eyes will sparkle and gleam at 
- new books they have never seen be- 

ore! 


“In buying current non-fiction, the 
policy has always been to buy only 
those which will be an addition to the 
collection as a whole after the current 
interest is passed. With that in mind, 
fewer errors are liable to occur. 


“These are the underlying princi- 
ples we hope to follow in using our 
allocation of state funds.” 


Not alone the depression but fire also 
has made ravages in the Oregon Pub- 
lic Library which causes that library 
to feel doubly grateful for the state 
appropriation. In telling of their hard 
luck and plans for recovery, Charles D. 
Etnyre, secretary of the Library Board, 
says: 

“Following a revaluation of property 
which lessened our library income, 
came the closing of our banks, in which 
all our funds were deposited. The 
banks are still closed. Following these 
disasters came a fire in the children’s 
room which damaged and destroyed 
over 681 volumes of juvenile science, 
literature, travel, history and biogra- 
phy. The above conditions have 


brought disastrous results to the entire 
library, as replacements have been im- 
Soiled, badly worn, and 


possible. 
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many out-of-date books are to be seen 
on the sparsely filled shelves. 

“Our first concern in buying books 
again is to replenish the children’s col- 
lection with books useful in their school 
work, supplementary reading, folk-lore, 
inspirational books of biography and 
history, nature books, boy scout books, 
travel—described with literary skill, 
simple interpretive books on art, whole- 
some fiction, and suitable reference 
books. 

“Our next effort will be to care for 
the needs of the teachers and students 
in our very large community high 
school, as their collection of books at 
the school is not large, and not in 
charge of a trained librarian. Up-to- 
date books on economics are needed. 

“The adult department, like the pre- 
ceding ones, is in need of just about 
everything. Such advancement has 
been made along various lines that a 
large number of books are out of date 
and useless. There is a constant call 
for up-to-date information on social 
science questions, government, economic 
questions, chemistry, radio, Diesel en- 
gines, cement work, testing milk and its 
products, (this is an agricultural com- 
munity), books to further explain the 
statements made by the Farm Bureau 
speakers. We need books on horticul- 
ture. We have a large and active Gar- 
den Club, also an enthusiastic Music 
Club ; both need books for actual study. 

“An annual national religious con- 
ference is held here and we need re- 
ligious books. Well-written travel, in- 
teresting biography and history should 
be brought down to date since the many 
changes made by the World War. 


“We need reference books very bad- 
ly; they have been too expensive for us 
to buy. We also need a daily news- 
paper. Not a day passes that people 
do not come in and inquire for one. 
Many of our patrons cannot afford 
to subscribe for a daily, as recovery 
has not set in here as yet. 

“Every penny we have been able to 
get from fines, or in any way, has been 
spent for books and periodicals, even to 
the neglect of binding, and much neéd- 
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ed building repairs. For lack of books 
our circulation has fallen off the past 
year. 

“This is a county-seat town, and 
should have a well rounded collection. 
Many come in searching for informa- 
tion who do not take books out.” 

The heroism which has been charac- 
teristic of Illinois librarians in the face 
of the most adverse conditions in the 
past four years and the zeal for service 
to the public even at personal sacrifice 
are revealed in a brief statement from 
Louise Denton, librarian of the Blue 
Island Public Library, who writes: 

“As the library has been unable to 
purchase any books for the past four 
and a half years, the passage of the 
emergency book fund bill was indeed 
good news. . . 

“This is the eleventh month without 
salaries, as well as other obligations, be- 
ing paid. It has been, and still is, very 
hard to manage without tools; yet it 
has been remarkable how we have been 
able to keep everything going in a man- 
ner fairly satisfactory to the public.” 

“We expect to use the state aid fund 
to bring the reference collection up-to- 
date and to make replacements of 
worn-out titles in the juvenile depart- 
ment,” reports Lyman W. Emmons, 
president of the Board of the Lawrence 
Township Public Library, Lawrence- 
ville. 

Writes Lester F. Filson, chairman of 
the Library Committee of the Joliet 
Public Library: 

“Lack of sufficient funds in the past 
few years to keep the book shelves up 
to date finds late reference works, such 
as encyclopedias and atlases a first need 
of the Joliet Public Library. 

“Growing interest in what the na- 
tional government is doing and in new 
economic developments has increased 
the demand for books dealing with 
questions of the day by ten per cent 
in the past year, and has doubled it in 
the past five years. 

“This will be recognized in buying 
new books.” 

“Where shall we begin to fill in some 
of the gaps on our shelves? Of course 
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we need books in all classes, but we 
shall limit our orders to those for 
which there is the most crying need”, 
declares W. F. Spencer, president of 
the Board of Trustees, Geneseo Town- 
ship Library, Geneseo, who says 
further: 


“First of all, we shall buy replace- 
ments of standard juveniles. The 
greater gaps appear here, and the cop- 
ies we are now circulating are well 
worn. Then we shall choose a few 
titles to help meet the demand of our 
young people just out of high school 
for recent books on the industrial arts. 
Our good readers will be satisfied for 
a time with a few new books of biogra- 
phy and travel, always our most popu- 
lar classes. Finally for our large rural 
population, whom we are trying to win 
away from True Stories and late 
thrillers, we shall order some new fic- 
tion.” 

Sciences and the practical arts are 
the crying need in the Jacksonville 
Public Library according to Dr. Carl 
E. Black, president of its Board of 
Trustees who reports as follows: 


“After surviving the last few lean 
years we look forward with keen an- 
ticipation to the opportunity of filling 
in some of the gaps on our shelves with 
selections made available by the state 
emergency book fund. 


“The sections in this library which 
most need building up are the sciences 
and the practical arts (500’s and 
600’s). It is in these divisions that 
we plan to make selections of new and 
standard books which when added to 
the library will give us a well-balanced 
collection as a whole. 


“A careful check is being made of 
all the other divisions in the collection 
such as, philosophy, sociology, history, 
etc. and we plan to select for purchase 
such standard books both old and new 
as are now missing from these divi- 
sions. The addition of such titles will 
give us a firm basis on which to build. 

“A similar checkup is being made in 
the children’s room and such standard 
books as are now missing will be sup- 
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plied together with other new and at- 
tractive titles. 

“We feel that a lasting and perma- 
nent benefit will come to our commun- 
ity from the state emergency book 
fund.” 

The Chicago Public Library, known 
a few years ago as the public library 
with the largest circulation in the 
world, has been perhaps the most 
starved of all. No books had been 
bought for free circulation for four 
years. But now, with city funds se- 
cured through a pegged levy author- 
ized by the legislature, it has begun 
purchasing new volumes again. It will 
also benefit materially by the state 
emergency book appropriation. 

Carl B. Roden, librarian, tells of the 
Chicago Public Library’s plan as fol- 
lows: 

“In general, we shall use the state 
funds for book replacement and the 
city funds to buy new titles. We are 
placing the main emphasis on non-fic- 
tion and allowing the rental collections 
in general to take care of the fiction 
as they have for the past four years. 

“Some 50,000 new children’s books 
have already been purchased, with the 
needs of school children particularly in 
mind. 

“For adults we have selected 800 
titles comprising the better books in 
all classes published during the four- 
year period when the library was com- 
pelled to suspend the purchase of books 
and we have ordered a number of cop- 
ies of each title—sometimes as high as 
60 or 80—to meet current demands. 

“The benefits to the reading public 
in Chicago of book replacement in our 
library will be nothing short of a god- 
send.” 

Increased opportunities for young 
people, planned to cooperate with the 
federal adult education program, will 
be made possible in Evanston because 
of the state appropriation if the tenta- 
tive program becomes a reality, accord- 
ing to Ida F. Wright, who says of the 
plan: 

“Books for young people are to have 
a preferred place on our list of books 
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to be bought with state funds. With 
the books, pamphlets and printed ma- 
terial which we hope will thus be made 
available we are planning to make a 
definite contribution to the youth of 
our community, particularly those who 
are out of school and out of employ- 
ment. 

“We hope to work toward the goal 
of an ‘Opportunity School through 
Reading’ for young people and to in- 
tegrate this program with the federal 
adult education program under the 
sponsorship of the library. The plan, 
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in brief, is to promote informal dis- 
cussion groups designed especially to 
interest those educationally underprivi- 
leged young men and women unaccus- 
tomed to independent study. Practical 
men and women, experienced in various 
fields, would act as group leaders to 
clarify the ideas of the young people in 
their discussion. Such reading discus- 
sion groups would have as their ob- 
jective to ‘expose’ these young people 
to the library material at their disposal 
and to train them in making a living 
as well as for the enrichment of their 
lives.” 


TRUSTEES’ CONFERENCE, ILLINOIS LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
Rockford, Thursday, October 31, 1935 


Trustees of Illinois libraries are es- 
pecially urged to attend the meetings 
of the Trustees’ Section at the Illinois 
Library Association in Rockford, 
Thursday, October 31. Robert L. 
Wyatt, president of the Board of Trus- 
tees, Glenview Public Library will serve 
as chairman of the section. 

There will be a luncheon meeting at 
which Dean Louis Round Wilson of 
the University of Chicago, president of 
the American Library Association, and 
Estes P. Taylor, editor and publisher, 
Agricultural Leaders Digest, will speak. 

Michael F. Gallagher, chairman, 
[.L.A. Legislative Committee will open 
the afternoon session at 2:00 o’clock 
with a consideration of the library bills 
presented to the 59th General Assem- 
bly. He will be followed by three 
speakers on “Spending the $600,000 
Fund in Illinois’. Mrs. Harry Mul- 
berry of Chicago, who is the state chair- 
man of Children’s Reading and Li- 
brary Service, Illinois Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers, will discuss what 
the expenditure of the book money will 
mean to the children. Mrs. Arne Old- 
berg, vice-chairman, Evanston Public 
Library Board, will speak on the fund 
from the standpoint of the young peo- 
ple. What the $600,000 fund will 
mean to the adults served by the li- 
braries of Illinois, will be treated* by 


Joseph P. Fleming, president, Chicago 
Public Library Board. 


Mrs. Paul Woodworth, trustee of 
the Glen Ellyn Public Library, will ex- 
amine the need for certification of li- 
brarians in her talk, “Working Toward 
Better Library Personnel”. Following 
this the meeting will be opened to the 
trustees for discussion. 


Program 


Theme:—The Trustee’s Responsibility for 
Library Support 

Chairman:—Robert L. Wyatt, President, 
Glenview Public Library Board 


Addresses: 


Looking Forward in Illinois—Michael 
F. Gallagher, Trustee, Highland Park 
Public Library 

Spending the $600,000 Fund 
1. Library Opportunities for Chil- 

dren—Mrs. Harry Mulberry, 
Chairman, Committee on Chil- 
dren’s Reading and Library 
Service, Illinois Congress of 
Parents and Teachers 


2. Library Opportunities for Young 
People—Mrs. Arne Oldberg, 
Vice-chairman, Evanston Pub- 
lic Library 


3. Library Opportunities for Adults 
—Joseph P. Fleming, President, 
Chicago Public Library Board 

Working Toward Better Library Person- 
nel—Mrs. Paul Woodworth, Trustee, 

Glen Ellyn Public Library 


Discussion 


‘ 
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ECHOES FROM THE A. L. A. CONFERENCE 


By Mrs. ARNE OLDBERG, Vice-chairman, Evanston Public Library Board of Trustees 


Illinois library trustees were well 
represented in the selection of officers 
for the Trustees Section of the Ameri- 
can Library Association at its recent 
Denver Conference. 

Ralph D. Shanesy, a trustee of the 
Evanston Public Library, was chosen 
vice-chairman and Mrs. M. L. Purvin, 
member of the Chicago Public Library 
Board, secretary of the _ section. 
Michael F. Gallagher, trustee of the 
Highland Park Public Library, was 
elected to the Executive Committee. 

Other officers chosen were Mrs. 
Philip Sidney Smith, Washington, 
D. C., chairman, and Frederick R. 
Ross, Denver, Colo.; James E. Wead- 
ock, Lima, Ohio; Francis J. Sullivan, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; William E. Marcus, 
Montclair, N. J.; Mrs. J. Wells Smith, 
Los Angeles, Calif.; Mrs. John Bren- 
neman, Columbia City, Indiana; Wil- 
liam F. Polk, Warrenton, North Caro- 
lina; M. M. Harris, San Antonio, 
Texas; and Edward C. Gale, Minne- 
apolis, Minn., members of the Execu- 
tive Committee. 

The Executive Committee is a new 
functioning body authorized by the sec- 
tion with a view to building up inter- 
est and participation on the part of 
trustees in library work on both a state 
and national scale. To this end also, 
Mr. Shanesy of Evanston was delegated 
to draw up a constitution and by-laws 
for the section to clarify its work pro- 
cedure. A report on this project will 
be made at the A. L. A. Midwinter 
Meeting in Chicago next December. 

Mrs. George E. Tomlinson, of the 
Evanston Public Library Board, and 
Mrs. Paul Woodworth, trustee of the 
Glen Ellyn Public Library, were mem- 
bers of the nominating committee for 
the Trustees Section. The next an- 
nual meeting will be at Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, in May 1936. 

Apropos of the fact that Illinois has 
2,000,000 people without any library 
service—most of them rural dwellers 


or residents in small towns—it may be 
of interest to review some of the ideas 
presented by B. F. Coen, associate pro- 
fessor of sociology at Colorado Agricul- 
tural College in discussing “State 
Leadership and Responsibility in Li- 
brary Development,” before one session 
of trustees. Mr. Coen said in part: 


“The depression has set us to doing, 
to thinking, to planning. One result 
of our planning has been to set up 
state library planning committees. 
Troubles sober us and have a tendency 
to help us see the viewpoint of the 
other fellow who previously we had 
scarcely realized was in existence. 


“The planning committees certainly 
have been thinking in terms of the 
forgotten men, the forgotten women 
and the forgotten boys and girls in 
these vast library ‘Saharas’. It is al- 
most worth a major disaster for the 
under-privileged to receive some ma- 
jor consideration. 


“Investigation has shown that the 
reading of rural people—where there 
has been opportunity to read—is super- 
ior in quality and quantity to that of 
most city residents....when it comes 
to paying our share of the taxes, county, 
state and national, you’ll agree that 
we of the country pay our share and 
more, too. If we of the country com- 
mit crime, the enforcement authorities 
are not more lenient because we are 
from the country. 


“The county, the state and the na- 
tion help out when alfalfa quarantine 
is set up to protect one region against 
another. Sheep and cattle and sugar 
beets seem important enough for con- 
sideration, by locality, state and nation. 
Aren’t boys and girls and men and 
women as important as pigs and po- 
tatoes ? 


“If the government concerns itself 
with our crops and we want it to do 
that; if it concerns itself with our 
health and we want it to do that; if 
it concerns itself with our behavior and 
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we want it to do that; if it concerns 
itself with our respect for law and we 
want it to do that; if it protects us in 
our property and we want it to do that; 
if it feeds us when we are hungry and 
clothes us when we are naked and gives 
us work when we can’t find work, and 
sees to it that we attend school and we 
want it to do all these things; isn’t 
it about time for it to be concerned 
with the next most important institu- 
tion after the public school—the pub- 
lic library ?” 

Carl H. Milam, secretary of the 
American Library Association, who was 
called upon for remarks, pointed out 
that the forward march of libraries 
should be along three fronts; first, the 
further development and perfecting of 
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libraries that are in the first ranks and 
already giving adequate service; sec- 
ond, consideration of their proper and 
natural support ; and third, the develop- 
ment and support of library service 
for populations with inadequate or no 
library facilities. He expressed a wish 
that the 36,000 library trustees of the 
nation might be mobilized for this pur- 
pose. More than 2,000 of these library 
trustees are in Illinois. 

Porter Paddock, trustee of the Lin- 
coln Library, Springfield, Illinois, 
made a report to the section on the 
Illinois library legislation which was 
pending at that time and which has 
since resulted in the appropriation by 
the Illinois legislature of $600,000 for 
book replacements in Illinois libraries. 
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THE NEED OF CERTIFICATION OF LIBRARIANS 
By Mrs. L. O. Hackett, Trustee, Public Library, Tuscola 


The library is acknowledged today 
as a most important educational agency. 
It is the chief source of the continua- 
tion of education by means other than 
that of formal instruction. It must 
supply the needs of the youth unable 
to complete his high school work, of 
the student who can not, because of 
financial difficulties, attend college, and 
of the individual seeking to supplement 
his conventional education. 

The public expects the library to pro- 
vide stimulating, provocative books. 
‘The research worker demands informa- 
tion, readily available. The indus- 
trialist and business leader call for 
authoritative material on their particu- 
lar problems. Professional men and 
women wish access to the new discov- 
eries in their various fields. School 
children depend upon the library for 
the additional reference material for 
their studies. 

The library is recognized as the only 
organization giving continuous service 
throughout the year. It is the leader 
in adult education service. Public 
forums, discussion groups and even 
formal class instruction in various sub- 
jects are being conducted by the public 
library. 

It is most important for the small 
library, as well as the large, to assume 
leadership of the local adult education 
program. It is particularly vital in 
view of the large number of unemploy- 
ed young people who have finished 
school, and who need guidance if they 
are to advance intellectually, rather 
than stagnate. 

The federal government, in its pro- 

m of youth development and of 
adult rehabilitation, is stressing the 
value of adult education. It is sponsor- 
ing a large number of projects in its 
emergency education program, and it is 
looking toward the library to furnish 
the necessary supplementary material. 
In many communities the efforts for 
increasing the educational opportuni- 
ties to adults will be greatly handi- 
capped because the library is not pre- 


pared to handle its share of the pro- 
gram. 

And why not? Because the librarian 
is not equipped with the necessary 
technical knowledge, nor imbued with 
the vision of the library as a social 
force. She is not capable of planning 
and directing the adult education pro- 
gram. Yet in many of our Illinois 
libraries, the librarian is expected to do 
this, even though she is not qualified. 

Only 43 of the 275 chief librarians, 
outside of Chicago, are graduates of 
library schools, and an additional 84 
have had a short summer course in 
library methods. The remaining 148 
librarians have had no special training 
to fit them for their positions. Only 
41 of these 148 have had any formal 
education beyond that of high school 
grade, while 30 others are not even 
high school graduates. 

Taxpayers invest their money in the 
library, and they expect the library 
funds to be administered as wisely and 
efficiently as possible, receiving the full 
value for money expended. In 1934 a 
total of $3,064,885 was spent for library 
service in Illinois, exclusive of the en- 
dowed libraries. Of this amount, 
$1,563,966, or 51 per cent, was spent 
for salaries. More than half this 
amount, $882,874, was used for salaries 
of the Chicago Public Library staff. 

The money spent for the services of 
an untrained person is often sufficient 
to pay the salary of one with library 
school training. But the returns from 
the same amount of money invested 
cannot be compared. 

The trained librarian is cognizant of 
the power and value of books and 
libraries ; she realizes that the provision 
of recreational reading is not alone 
sufficient for the existence of the library 
as a tax-supported institution. She is 
a leader in the community, enlarging 
and adapting the program of the li- 
brary under her administration to fit in 
with changing conditions. 

The trained librarian not only knows 
how best to manage the book budget, 
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but also how to use more efficiently the 
books purchased. 

So long, however, as the position of 
librarian is awarded as political patron- 
age, or because the recipient needs the 
job, just that long will the standards 
of library service in Illinois be low. 

Higher requirements for the position 
of librarian are needed if the library 
is to function properly. Standards are 
as essential to the library profession as 
to any other; yet it is one of the few 
for which the State of Illinois has not 
yet defined minimum qualifications. 
Many years ago the necessity of outlin- 
ing requirements for teachers was rec- 
ognized, and the certification laws 
passed. ‘Today no school board may 
employ a teacher without a state certi- 
ficate. Individuals engaged even in 
various trades are required to submit 
proof of preparation for following that 
particular vocation. 

A plan of voluntary certification was 
adopted in 1931 by the Illinois Library 
Association, and some five hundred 
librarians have presented their creden- 
tials and received certificates. 

However, the members of the Certi- 
fication Board of the I. L. A., as well 
as many members of the Association, do 
not feel that this is sufficient. There- 
fore, in the last session of the Legisla- 
ture a bill was sponsored for certifica- 
tion of librarians in all communities 
of more than 2,000 or less than 500,000 
population. 

Requirements for certificates of var- 
ious grades similar to those granted 
under the voluntary plan were outlined 
in the bill. Provisions were made for 
the advancement by librarians from one 
grade to the next by meeting certain 
requirements of education or ex- 
perience. The professional and educa- 
tional qualifications were such as to en- 
sure the community of efficient library 
service, and to preclude the appoint- 
ment of anyone without training or 
experience. 

The law would have prevented pres- 
sure being brought to bear upon a board 
of trustees for the selection of a.local 
person or the naming of a political ap- 
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pointee, regardless of qualifications. 

The published report of the survey 
of libraries in Illinois by the Library 
Extension Division brought out the 
fact that too large a number of the 
vacancies occurring in the position of 
chief librarian in the period 1929-1934 
were filled by local appointees with no 
training whatsoever. 

Of the 80 vacancies occurring, 29 had 
been held by library school graduates. 
For 12 of these positions library 
graduates were appointed. Six local 
persons with short courses in library 
methods, and three local persons with- 
out any preparation were named to the 
other positions. 

In 1929, 13 libraries had as a chief 
a local person with a summer library 
course. To fill these positions, there 
were appointed three library school 
graduates, five with summer library 
courses, and five without training. 

In the case of the 46 positions held 
by local appointees, the boards chose as 
librarian, one library school graduate, 
three with summer school training, and 
42 local persons without training. A 
number of these positions were in 
libraries serving less than 2,000 popula- 
tion, and would not have been affected 
by the proposed certification law. 

The certification bills were intro- 
duced into the House and referred to 
the Efficiency and Economy Committee. 
The Illinois Library Association held 
the bills in committee, pending the pas- 
sage of the two appropriation bills 
sponsored by the Association. There 
was not sufficient time left for the sub- 
mission of these bills after the passage 
of House Bill 405, and the bills were 
left in committee. 

It is to be hoped, however, that the 
members of the Illinois Library As- 
sociation, the library directors and 
many librarians of the State who 
realize the need of certification, may be 
able to overcome the opposition of those 
librarians and trustees against certifica- 
tion, and that such a law may be enact- 
ed into the statutes during the next 
regular session of the Illinois General 
Assembly. 
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PUBLIC FORUMS AT THE LIBRARY 


By Mrs. PAUL WoopworTH, Trustee, Glen Ellyn Public Library 


Autumn is the time to begin plan- 
ning for winter forums at the library. 
Our forums, which are sponsored by 
the Friends of the Library, will be held 
this year in the months immediately 
following the holidays. Our subjects 
have not been chosen yet, but to other 
libraries planning similar discussion 
groups it may be helpful to know how 
we select discussion topics which we 
know will be of vital interest to citizens 
in our community. 

The purpose of the forums is to dis- 
seminate among our people a wider 
knowledge of the books to be had at 
the library on the subjects discussed. It 
is important, therefore, to know what 
subjects interest our particular public. 
To find out, we first invite a group of 
representative people to meet at the 
library. By representative I do not 
mean representing any particular or- 
ganization but those who represent dif- 
ferent reader points of view—a busi- 
ness woman, an attorney, an engineer, 
a housewife, a working man. They are 
chosen also to represent youth as well 
as more mature thinkers, the radical 
element as well as the conservatives. 
From the suggestions of this group a 
list is made up of perhaps twenty ques- 
tions on topics of current interest. This 
list is posted in the library and patrons 
are asked to vote their preference. 

Last year’s list read as follows: 

Monetary Problems. 

What is happening to World Peace 
Machinery? 

The Housing Question and the 
H. 0. L. C. 

The N. R. A.—Pro and Con. 

European Dictatorships and the 
United States. 

Phases of Adult Education. 

Must We Take a Stand Against 
War? 

Power—The Tennessee Authority. 

Relief and its Ultimate Effects on 
Family and Community. 

The Illinois Tax Situation. 

The United States and the Far East. 


Our Next Steps in the Crisis in Edu- 
cation in Illinois. 

Long Range Planning. 

Unemployment Insurance. 

Public Works. 

Housing. 

The three topics receiving the highest 
number of votes from our library 
patrons were: Illinois Tax Situation, 
The N. R. A.—Pro and Con, and Euro- 
pean Dictatorships and the United 
States. 

As our leader for discussion of the 
Illinois tax situation we were fortunate 
in having George Mitchell, statistician 
for the Illinois State Tax Commission. 

During each program, the titles of 
books bearing on the subject under dis- 
cussion are given to encourage further 
pursuit of the question in library books. 

The Glen Ellyn public forums were 
patterned after the very successful ones 
held at the Riverside Public Library 
which were described by R. E. Dooley 
in the Journal of Adult Education for 
April, 1935. 

The organization and conduct of the 
Riverside forums are as follows: 

Plans for the first meeting were made 
at a Friends of the Library meeting. 
A committee of six was formed to pro- 
vide for regular community forums 
with the Public Library acting as host. 
A member of the Library Board was 
chosen as first chairman. The original 
committee was to remain intact until 
the forum was well under way. Then 
it was to become a revolving group— 
two members coming on at brief inter- 
vals and two retiring with the idea of 
keeping the forum committee thorough- 
ly representative of the entire com- 
munity. The chairman remains the 
same throughout the year. The func- 
tion of the committee is to secure and 
help the leaders of each forum meet- 
ing but not to conduct meetings or as- 
sume responsibility for them. 

Meetings are held at 8 p. m., usually 
on the second and fourth Tuesdays of 
each month but occasionally when the 
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subjects require longer preparation 
there may be only one forum a month. 
The first hour of each meeting is de- 
voted to a presentation of the subject 
by symposium, by a panel group, or by 
an individual speaker, and the second 
hour to floor discussion or questions. 
The attendance is never less than 50 
and often is as high as 125. 

Some of the topics discussed have 
been: 

The Consumer, the Forgotten Man. 

Crossroads in Asia. 

Social Trends in the United States. 

Astronomy, Atoms and Cosmic Rays. 

Threats to World Peace. 

Modern Education and Modern 
Needs. 

Notable Books of the Season. 

The Paradox of Plenty (the Depres- 
sion). 

Public forums conducted by the 
Glencoe Public Library are described 
by Helen Beckwith, librarian, as fol- 
lows: ‘ 

During the seasons of 1932-33, 1933- 
34, Sunday forums were held in the 
Glencoe Public Library on the average 
of once a month. The plan was to have 
a speaker take half the hour and to give 
the balance over to general discussion. 
However, the speaker generally talked 
for a longer period than allotted, with 
the discussions in proportion. On the 
programs were such names as Paul 
Scott Mowrer, Perey Hutchinson, 
Llewelyn Jones, Rabbi Schulman, and 
Katherine Peabody Girling, to mention 
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afew. The nature of the talks varied 
but most revolved about the subject of 
books on topics of current interest. Mr. 
Hutchinson came just after publication 
of his book Storm Over Asia and dis- 
cussed that. Mr. Jones gave his lecture 
on The Autobiography of Alice P. Tok- 
las and Edwin B. Frost’s An Astrono- 
mer’s Life as exhibiting graphically two 
contrasting points of view regarding 
life: the artistic and the scientific. Mr. 
Mowrer spoke on international affairs 
and answered many questions from his 
knowledge gained through experience 
as a newspaper reporter. 

The interest in these forums was 
evident from an attendance which 
averaged about 50. Last year the 
Adult Education activities at the Glen- 
coe Public School included a discussion 
group which met every other week un- 
der the chairmanship of the president 
of the library board and the library 
forums were discontinued for this rea- 
son. However, the library cooperated 
with the school and, notified before- 
hand of the topic scheduled for discus- 
sion, placed a shelf of pertinent books 
and an announcement in a prominent 
place in the reading room. 

The members of the Glen Ellyn Pub- 
lic Library Board heartily endorse the 
plan of holding public forums at the 
library as an effective means of develop- 
ing and strengthening interest of the 
community in the library as an infor- 
mation center on contemporary prob- 
lems. 
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FRIENDS OF THE LIBRARY AT WORK 


By Mrs. EINAR WIEDEMANN, President, Riverside Public Library Board 


At the beginning of the fourth year 
of the Friends of the library of River- 
side, it is gratifying to review the ac- 
complishments of this group which 
started in 1932 with merely a handful 
of members and now numbers over 300. 


It would be difficult to measure its 
greatest asset, good will toward the 
library, an intangible but extremely 
valuable product of this community 
activity, in the opinion of the library 
board members. 

The Friends of the Library was or- 
ganized by a member of the Riverside 
Public Library Board, in the spring of 
1932 to help the library meet unusual 
financial difficulties growing out of the 
deplorable tax situation. The purpose 
of the organization as stated in its 
constitution is “To promote the pro- 
gressive development of the Public 
Library and to increase its usefulness 
to the community.” Much of this in- 
creased usefulness came through suc- 
cessful appeals for funds for new books. 


The officers of the organization con- 
sist of a president, vice-president, and 
secretary. The annual dues for mem- 
bership are one dollar for adults and 
twenty-five cents for children. 


The usefulness of the organization to 
the library has been largely financial 
although it has certainly served to knit 
the library more closely to all the ac- 
tivities and varied groups of the village. 
Its major accomplishments, other than 


that of intangible good will for the 
library, have been: 

1. Salary of children’s librarian paid 
during one school term. 

2. Volunteer Saturday morning 
story-hours conducted by trained kin- 
dergarten graduates and students dur- 
ing a summer period. 

3. Four Milo Winter muragraphs 
purchased as pictures for the children’s 
room. 

4, Approximately $1,500 raised for 
new books for the library. 

In addition to membership fees, 
money was raised the first two years by 
different exhibits and plays for which 
there were admission charges. This 
past year a drive was made for cash 
contributions for a “book fund” and 
one thousand dollars was secured. 

All publicity for the organization 
has been confined to the local news- 
paper, to large public posters, and to 
the bulletin board of the library. 

The idea for the Riverside Friends 
was taken from a similar group which 
has functioned successfully for several 
years in behalf of the Glen Ellyn Pub- 
lic Library. Other libraries consider- 
ing the organization of a Friends of 
the Library group will find explicit in- 
formation in a new mimeographed 
handbook issued by the American 
Library Association. Single copies are 
furnished free upon request. Address 


the Association headquarters at 520 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 
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EAST MOLINE’S LIBRARY BUILDING 


By SENATOR R. M. Harper, President, Board of Trustees, East Moline Public Library 


Patrons of the public library of East 
Moline will be receiving books before 
Hallowe’en over the desk at the new 
library building, located upon the site 
of the former frame structure. The 
contractor expects to complete con- 
struction by October 15, so that only 
a few weeks intervene before improved 
library facilities will be available in 
this city. The work of the library will 
be greatly facilitated and the Board of 
Trustees feel that the improved condi- 
tions will result in even greater patron- 
age by East Moline residents. 


Since it was first opened about fif- 
teen years ago, the public library has 
been housed in makeshift quarters. 
About ten years ago a frame residence 
was purchased and converted to library 
use, and a sizeable addition was made 
to that building some six years ago. 
During this period the city grew tre- 
mendously, but the growth of the list 
of patrons of the institution has been 
even more rapid. 


In 1933, when PWA loans were 
possible, the directors felt that the 
limit of expansion in the old quarters 
had been reached. With an accumu- 
lated surplus of $6,000 as a basis for 
their application, they filed a formal 
request with the PWA for a loan of 
$9,000 and a grant of $5,000 for the 
purpose of constructing a modern li- 
brary building. 

Slow but certain progress was made 
with the application. In August, 1934 
bids were asked. A month or two later 
contracts were awarded. Construction 
was ordered by the PWA to begin De- 
cember 7 of last year. 


Later, the board realized that it was 
entitled to a larger grant, based upon 
the cost of the building. A grant of 
$6,000, instead of $5,000, was then 
asked, and an increase in the loan from 
$9,000 to $9,900. Difficulties arose. 
The PWA was accepting the board’s 
note, payable in fifteen equal annval 


installments with interest at four per 
cent, upon the loan, and no bonds were 
to be issued. 


Between the date of the initial ap- 
proval of the application and that of 
the request for the increases, the city 
had voted a bond issue for the payment 
of delinquent special assessment bonds. 
This issue, plus the amount of earlier 
city indebtedness and the library loan, 
caused the city’s debt to exceed the 
statutory limitation of two and one- 
half per cent of the assessed value of 
real property in the city. The board 
was notified that it would receive no 
more money. It was faced with certain 
inability to complete the building. 


Two weeks before the end of the 
regular session of the General Assem- 
bly of this year, a validating act was 
passed and became law. This measure 
permitted cities of less than 300,000 
population to incur obligations, for the 
construction or completion of construc- 
tion of a public library building, in 
excess of the two and one-half per cent 
limitation but not in excess of five per 
cent, or constitutional limitation. All 
obstacles were thus overcome and work 
was resumed. 


The structure is of modified modern 
type and is 34 x 56 feet im size, one 
story and basement, with a reference 
wing, 14 x 24 feet, at the rear of the 
main room. The capacity of the 
present building is more than doubled. 
In the entrance to the reference wing, 
directly opposite the main entrance, 
the librarian’s desk will stand. Fire- 
proof construction has been employed 
throughout. In the basement are two 
lavatories, a board room, a public meet- 
ing room and the heating plant. The 
main floor is covered with mastic tile 
marbelized flooring. Asbestos shingles 
were used upon the roof. The archi- 
tect is W. H. Schultzke of Moline, and 
the Odell Construction Company, gen- 
eral contractors. 
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NEW LIBRARY BUILDING FOR OAK PARK 


By A. T. Sears, President, Board of Directors, Oak Park Public Library 


Plans are now under way for the 
erection of a $40,000 new branch li- 
brary building in Oak Park to replace 
the present crowded rented quarters 
from which library books have been 
distributed to residents of the southern 
section of the village for the past 
twenty years. 


A site has been purchased for 
$10,900, part of a $50,000 bond issue 
voted by a majority of two to one by 
Oak Park citizens at the general elec- 
tion held last April. The library bonds 
were sold by the village at the highest 
price ever paid for Oak Park obliga- 
tions, the $50,000 issue bringing a 
premium of $588.50. The interest is 
only 3 per cent. 


The Board of Directors, in purchas- 
ing a site, selected an attractive corner 
lot located one-half block from the 
present branch and plans for the build- 
ing are being drawn by E. E. Roberts 
and Elmer C. Roberts, architects se- 
lected by the directors. 


The South Branch is now housed in 
a small rented store which it has oc- 
cupied for twenty years. The book cir- 
culation has grown from 21,202 in 
1915, its first year, to the present fig- 
ure of approximately 143,000. Over 
5,200 borrowers are registered, both 
adults and children being served in a 
congested room measuring 18 by 25 
feet.. Books, overflowing every avail- 
able inch of shelf space, are piled on 
tables, in the windows and even on the 


floor. On Saturday mornings some of 
the furniture has to be moved out to 
accommodate from 85 to 150 children 
who throng to the library to enjoy the 
popular story hours. 


The new library, which will accom- 
modate approximately 25,000 volumes, 
will be modeled after the most up- 
to-date plans, and designed to create 
an intimate and friendly atmosphere 
in this institution which serves as the 
cultural center of the neighborhood. 
On the ground floor there will be an 
assembly room where the children’s 
story hours and club meetings will be 
held. Special attention will be given 
to the children’s section. ‘There are 
five elementary schools with an enroll- 
ment of more than 2,500 children who 
depend on the branch library for out- 
side reading. More than 600 high 
school and college students are borrow- 
ers. The reference department will be 
expanded to meet the needs of busi- 
ness men, teachers, professional men 
and those engaged in occupations re- 
quiring technical information. Club 
women, who also depend upon the li- 
brary for reference service, were active 
in working for the successful bond is- 
sue. 

Members of the Board of Directors 
who have furthered the plan for the 
new building include C. P. Dungan, 
vice-president; Mrs. J. B. Forbes, 
secretary; Mrs. H. H. Eggleston, Ray- 
mond W. Ashley, and E. J. Faltysek. 
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GIFTS FOR THE LIBRARY 


Almost every issue of Illinois Librar- 
ies lists gifts of various kinds to public 
libraries. Some communities are more 
fortunate than others in the number 
and value of gifts received. Perhaps 
in some instances it is because the li- 
brary is too modest in making its needs 
known. 

With the opening of the winter sea- 
son for clubs and community organiza- 
tions a timely reminder may be all that 
is needed to have the library chosen 
as a service project or the recipient 
of donations. 

The attention of trustees and librar- 
ians is called to a new publicity tool 
for this purpose. It is a leaflet, Re- 
member the Library, issued by the 
American Library Association. In ad- 
dition to the ever-present need for 
books, other useful donations are sug- 
gested including magazine subscrip- 
tions, gifts for the music department, 
visual aids, various gifts for the chil- 
_ department and a book automo- 

e. 

Books as memorial gifts are proposed 
on one page illustrated by reproduc- 
tions of three memorial bookplates used 
by libraries to give special recognition 
to such donations. On another page, 
entitled “Where There’s A Will,” a re- 
minder is made of the value of bequests 
to libraries. 

To make effective use of the leaflet 
suggestions are furnished as follows: 
1. As soon as distribution of the leaf- 

let has begun, have a story in the 
local newspapers with a list of 
books and magazines which the li- 
brary would like for gifts. Simi- 
lar lists should appear every week, 
if possible, while the leaflets are 
being circulated to encourage gifts 
of new and wanted books and sub- 
scriptions to the better magazines. 
2. Send a copy of the leaflet to the 


president or chairman of every lo- 
cal branch of national organiza- 
tions interested in education and 
libraries with a request that the 
organization consider “remember- 
ing the library” in some way as a 
project for next season. Some of 
these are: 
Parent-Teacher Associations. 
League of Women Voters. 
American Association of Uni- 
versity Women. 
General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. 
Junior League. 
American Legion Auxiliary. 
Kiwanis. 
Rotary. 
Lions. 
Business and Professional Wom- 
en’s League. 

3. Whenever the librarian has an op- 
portunity to speak at group meet- 
ings, a supply of the leaflets should 
be taken along to be placed in a 
conspicuous location for group 
members to pick up. 

4, Is there a local radio book reviewer 
or author who would quote from 
the leaflet in a radio talk? 

5. Ask some of the local book stores 
to arrange an exhibit of “Books 
needed by the Public Library” us- 
ing the leaflets to emphasize the 
need. 

6. Keep a leaflet in each volume of 
the rental collection for the patron 
to take home with him. 

%. A supply, of course, should be kept 
on the loan desk for patrons to 
pick up. 

A sample copy of the leaflet and 
price card will be furnished on request 
by the American Library Association. 
The prices are nominal—estimated 
merely to cover cost of printing. 
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FEDERAL PROJECTS 


Abingdon. The John Mosser Pub- 
lic Library is seeking a 45 per cent 
grant from the PWA for an addition 
to the building at an estimated cost 
of $7,500. The son of the donor of 
the library building, Lloyd L. Mosser, 
has agreed to provide the remaining 
55 per cent. 

The proposed addition would be 30 
by 30 feet, and would provide addi- 
tional room for necessary expansion. 


Ashland. The village board of Ash- 
land is seeking a grant from the Works 
Progress Administration for the erec- 
tion of a library building. The be- 
quest of $4,250 from the estate of the 
late John Cheatam is now available 
for a library building and it is pro- 
posed to augment this with a federal 
grant. 

Plans for the library have been 
drawn by Carl T. Meyer, architect, of 
Springfield. The building is to be of 
brick, and the estimated cost is $7,727. 

The Ashland library was incorpor- 
ated in August. 


Ashton. The cornerstone of the 
Mills and Petrie Memorial Library and 
gymnasium was laid September 5, with 
fitting ceremonies, in which the schools 
and local organizations participated. 
All the foundation walls and floors 
have been completed and the brick 
work started. 

The original fund bequeathed by the 
late Nathan A. Petrie in 1927 has been 
increased by a grant of $19,000 from 
the PWA, 30 per cent of the building 
cost. 


Cairo. The library board is plan- 
ning to apply for WPA funds to en- 
large the library by a much needed 
addition. Bricks salvaged from pav- 
ing have been stored on library prop- 
erty to be used for the addition, if 
government funds are granted. 

Books owned by the library are being 
repaired and rebound as a book project 
under the supervision of the Alexander 


County Recreation Commission. About 


thirteen people are at work on this. 


More than 100 books have been re- 
paired or rebound. 


Collinsville. The library board has 
requested a government grant from the 
WPA for the construction of a new 
library building. The remodeled resi- 
dence now occupied is inadequate. The 
present site would be used. Plans are 
being drawn by J. W. Kennedy, local 
architect, for the proposed structure. 
It is estimated that the building will 
cost between $16,000 and $20,000. 


East St. Louis. The district WPA 
administrator has approved and for- 
warded to Chicago a project for the 
compilation of biographical facts about 
leading citizens. The work is to be 
done at the library and calls for an 
expenditure of $9,140 for the salaries 
of the nine persons engaged. 


Evanston. The 1935-1936 program 
of the federal Works Progress Admini- 
stration in co-operation with the Evans- 
ton Advisory Council on Adult educa- 
tion, includes a library service project, 
such as was a part of the program in 
1933-1934. Ida Faye Wright, the li- 
brarian, is a member of the Advisory 
Council. 

Lincoln. A book repair project, 
similar to that carried on in the sprin 
at the local library, has been approv 
by the Peoria WPA district office and 
forwarded to Chicago for confirmation. 
Twelve workers would be utilized in re- 
pairing and rebinding library books. 
The estimated cost is $8,390. 

Peoria. The contract for enlarging 
the business room at the public library 
was awarded to Johnson and Weiner 
in August, and the work begun in Sep- 
tember. The partition between the 
present business and newspaper rooms 
will be removed. New shelves will be 
installed in the room, making space 
for about a thousand more books. 


The newspaper reading room will be 
discontinued, but the newspapers will 
be available in the new business room. 


Display racks will be placed in the 
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two front windows of this room and of 
the children’s room. 

The directors of the public library 
are hopeful that Peoria might be able 
to erect two branch buildings with the 
aid of government funds. 

One building would be erected at 
Haungs Avenue and North Adams 
Street on property purchased five years 
ago. The other, to which the present 
East Branch Library would be moved, 
would be located behind the Columbia 
Junior High School on a site recently 
donated by the board of education. 

Tentative plans for a historical sur- 
vey of Peoria and vicinity have been 
outlined by Earl Browning, librarian, 
and submitted by Harriett Searles, su- 
pervisor of women’s projects in the 
Peoria aistrict, to the state office. If 
the project is approved, ten persons 
will be assigned to the supervision of 
the Peoria Historical Society, to do re- 
search work and prepare bibliogra- 
phies; others will be assigned to the 
supervision of the library for the com- 
pletion of material. 

Springfield. PWA funds are being 
sought for the proposed new library 
building and the city-county building, 
by local officials who applied for a 45 
per cent federal grant on each of the 
buildings. 

Plans for the library, estimated to 
cost $584,950, were drawn by Al- 
fred M. Githens, of New York. The 
present library would be razed, and the 
new library erected on the site. It 
would be two stories high. The exter- 
ior would be of limestone, the same as 
planned for the city-county building. 
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Spring Valley. Application to the 
Works Progress Administration for the 
services of two people has been made 
by the library board. One person 
would serve as assistant to the librar- 
ian, and also to mend books. The 
services of a man to act as an assistant 
janitor is asked, who could also do 
minor repair work needed at the li- 
brary. The total cost of the project 
is to be $1,055. 

Urbana.. Approval of two WPA 
projects has been received by the li- 
brary. 

A grant of $365, to which the library 
will add the sum of $440, provides for 
repair to the building, painting side- 
walls and ceilings. 

The second project provides three 
workers to repair books. The Federal 
grant is for $1,800, and the cost of 
material up to $667 will be borne by 
the library. 

Vandalia. The public library is 
being repainted and redecorated. The 
contract was awarded to Blom Broth- 
ers Paint Store. 

West Frankfort. Funds are being 
sought from the WPA to permit the 
library to accept the offer of the Chris- 
tian church structure as a library build- 
ing. Money is being requested for the 
repair and remodeling of the building. 

A second part of the application 
sought the appointment of workers to 
repair books, and to act as assistants to 
the librarian. 

Wood River. The city council has 
provided for an additional library levy 
of $50,000 for a building, in case that 
application for WPA funds is granted. 
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GIFTS 


Argo. A total of $1,107 was real- 
ized through gifts of the Friends of the 
Library and a picture show benefit for 
the Argo-Summit Library. The Corn 
Products Refining Company has offered 
to match, up to $700, the amount ob- 
tained so that the library will have a 
fund of $1,807. The $700 donated by 
the Corn Products Company will be 
spent for books. 


Forest Park. A check for fifteen 
dollars was received by the library 
from the Legion Auxiliary of Forest 
Park Post No. 414. The money is to 
be used for the purchase of children’s 
books. 


Glenview. The library has recently 
received two gifts. One, from a local 
patron, was cash sufficient to purchase 
small kindergarten chairs for the 
younger children. The other, from a 
person interested in the library, al- 


though not a resident of Glenview, con- 
sisted of drapes for the windows. 


Prophetstown. The American Le- 
gion Auxiliary presented the library 
with five dollars to be used for the 
purchase of books. 


Sandwich -Somonauk. By the 
terms of the will of the late Ella West, 
the Sandwich Library and the Somon- 
auk Library each received a check for 
$500. Miss West stipulated that after 
all debts and bequests were paid, the re- 
mainder is to be divided equally among 
the two libraries and the Sandwich 
Hospital. The trustees estimate that 
each will receive an additional check 
of some $2,000. 


Wyoming. The library has received 
a check for $150 from the estate of 
Mrs. H. A. Hammond, as the first in- 
stallment on $500 willed to the library. 
Mrs. Hammond was a former resident 
of Wyoming. 


PERSONALS 


Helen Beckwith, formerly assistant 
librarian, succeeded Sarah Hammond 
as librarian of the Glencoe Public 
Library in August. Miss Beckwith, a 
graduate of Northwestern University, 
received her library degree from the 
University of Illinois this June. 

Miss Hammond, who served as 
librarian for twenty-five years, will 
make her home in California. 

Mrs. Inger Boye was appointed as 
children’s librarian in Highland Park, 
September 1, succeeding Ida Agruss. 
Mrs. Boye, who is a graduate of the 
Columbia Library School, has been 
children’s librarian of the Mishawaka, 
Indiana, Library since 1930. 

Earl Browning has been re-appointed 
chairman of the Bookbinding Commit- 
tee of the American Library Associa- 
tion. It is hoped to complete the com- 
pilation of a manual of binding during 
the coming year. Efforts are being 
made to standardize lettering and bind- 
ing of magazines, and to establish a 


schedule of fair prices for the binding 
of books. 

Mrs. Faith Cullin was the guest 
speaker at the regular semi-monthly 
meeting of the Lions Club, August 13. 
The work of the library was the sub- 
ject of Mrs. Cullin’s talk. 

Jeanette Drake, formerly of Decatur, 
has resigned her position as librarian 
of the Pasadena California library, and 
is retiring from active service. Miss 
Drake, who is an outstanding member 
of the profession, is a graduate of the 
University of Illinois Library School. 
She was at one time librarian of the 
Jacksonville Public Library. 

Clover M. Flanders has resigned her 
position as branch librarian in Berwyn 
to become reference librarian of the 
Highland Park Library. Miss Flan- 
ders is a graduate of the University of 
Chicago and the University of Illinois 
Library School. 

Michael F. Gallagher, Byron C. 
Howes, and A. T. Sihler, whose terms 
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expired this year, have been reappointed 
trustees of the Highland Park Public 
Library. Much of the success of the 
successful legislative campaign of the 
Illinois Library Association is due to 
Mr. Gallagher who so efficiently served 
as chairman of the Legislative Com- 
mittee. 

Illinois has lost an excellent librarian 
in the resignation of Cora Hendee, 
librarian of the Highland Park Library 
since 1927. Miss Hendee is now the 
librarian of the Glen Ridge (New Jer- 
sey) Public Library. 

John Morrow of Eureka, who has 
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been a staff member of the Withers 
Public Library, Bloomington, has en- 
rolled for his second year of library 
school training at the School of Library 
Service, Columbia University. Mr. 
Morrow received his B. S. from the 
University of Illinois Library School. 

Donald Woods of Jacksonville has 
been named assistant librarian of Knox 
College, Galesburg, succeeding Mar- 
garet Gibbs who resigned to accept a 
position at Hope College in Holland, 
Michigan. Mr. Woods is a graduate 
of Illinois College and the University of 
Illinois Library School. 


LIBRARY NOTES 


Aledo. The interior of the Mercer 
Township Public Library was redec- 
orated in September. The floors were 
also refinished. 

Argo. The library has been redeco- 
rated, and the interior rearranged. A 
new children’s department has been ar- 
ranged in the east room, and the old 
children’s room transformed into a re- 
ference section. 

New linoleum was laid on the floor 
of the main room. Shelving was made 
and installed, and all chairs and tables 
refinished. An indirect lighting system 
was installed, and Venetian blinds were 
purchased for the windows. 

The work and redecoration of the 
library was the gift of the Argo-Sum- 
mit Lions Club and the Corn Products 
Refining Company. 

A large collection of new books had 
been purchased and were available for 
circulation when the library was re- 
opened. The library has also resub- 
scribed for magazines discontinued be- 
cause of lack of funds. 


Belleville. Book service was in- 
augurated in September at St. Eliza- 
beth’s Hospital by the Public Library. 
A hospital book truck has been pur- 
chased and stocked with a collection of 
new books carefully selected. For the 
present there will be a member of the 
library staff in charge of the book tuck 


two afternoons a week. The books on 
the truck will be accessible to the nurses 
at all times so that patients desiring 
books between the times of the libra- 
rian’s visits may be supplied. 

Brookfield. A most successful ju- 
venile reading contest was brought to 
a close the first of September. 


Tickets on the Zephyr with the le- 
gend, “The Zephyr for fast time, our 
books for pastime”, were issued to ail 
children entering the contest and 
punched each time books were read. 

The three leaders in the contest, Ar- 
less Snyder, Jr., Florence Turkowski 
and Edward Petrogalek, were presented 
with framed pictures of the Zephyr, 
and the next highest contestants were 
awarded unframed pictures. 

Cairo. An exhibit of oil paintings, 
water colors and drawings, was held at 
the library the first week of August. 
These are the work of students in art 
classes of the Alexander County Emer- 
gency Education program. 

Centralia. A group of oils and 
pastels by Mrs. Edith Frazier Hudson, 
of Dallas, Texas, and a former resident 
of Centralia, was exhibited in the pub- 
lic library in August and September. 


Champaign. An electric charging 
machine has been installed in the pub- 
lic library. Book marks explaining the 
new system and the reasons for its 
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adoption were distributed. Champaign 
is the third library in the State to 
adopt this accurate method of charging. 


Chicago. The first new books since 
1931 have been purchased for the pub- 
lic library this summer. A book bud- 
get of $127,000 for this year was ap- 
proved by the library board in July. 
An order of $30,000 for books publish- 
ed within the last four years was autho- 
rized September 9. Approximately 
80,000 volumes will have been pur- 
chased since July. 


The book purchases were made pos- 
sible by the passage of the pegged levy 
tax bill for Chicago by the 59th General 
Assembly, in connection with other bills 
for the city of Chicago. The law pro- 
vides that the city for the years 1935, 
1936 and 1937 may levy for the library 
a tax of three-fourths of a mill or such 
a levy as will produce $1,800,000, 
whichever is greater. 


Inasmuch as the annual income is 
now assured, the board of trustees of 
the library is enabled to budget the 
anticipated revenue and to make a defi- 
nite plans for the rebuilding of the 
library’s book collection. 

The salary reduction of six days’ 
pay a month for those library em- 
ployees making less than $100 a month 
was restored September 2. 


Chicago Heights. Juvenile books 
were placed in August at the three city 
playgrounds by the public library, as a 
federal work relief project. An assis- 
tant was in charge of the books at each 
of the playgrounds. The work was 
supervised by May Donaldson, lib- 
rarian. 


Franklin Grove. The local library, 
established and maintained by the 
Woman’s Club since 1917, will here- 
after receive an annual income from the 
tax levy of one mill, as the result of 
the votes cast at the April village elec- 
tion. Franklin Grove is in Lee County 
and has a population of 625. 


Golconda. The Public Library, 
administered as an association library 
since 1919, will now receive tax sup- 
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port, as the result of an ordinance pass- 
ed by the city council. Golconda has a 
population of 1,184 and is located in 
Pope County. It is the only library 
in the county. 


Joliet. An increase of approxi- 
mately 15 per cent in the salaries of 
the librarian and assistants was an- 
nounced by the library board, effective 
September 1. This is only a partial 
restoration of cuts made in 1932 and in 
1934, the latter being a 25 per cent 
reduction. 

The city council has leased the second 
floor of the Joliet Library for a three 
year period at a yearly rental of $3,000. 

Plans for remodeling the offices to be 
used by the city have been approved 
by the city council and will be sub- 
mitted to the WPA office with a request 
for federal funds. 

The basement will also be remodeled 
if WPA funds are made available. 


Lake Forest. Murals by Nicholas 
Remisoff provide a most interesting and 
attractive setting for the new garden 
room for the Lake Forest Library. The 
garden during the four seasons is skill- 
fully pictured by this Russian artist, 
who also painted the murals in the re- 
ception room of the library. The 
murals are the gift of Mrs. Kersey 
Coates Reed and Mrs. Charles 
Schweppe. 

New bookcases, table and chairs have 
been placed in the new room, where all 
books on gardens and landscape decora- 
tion are now shelved. 


Moline. The Moline library, with 
its installation of an electric charging 
machine on August 20, became the sec- 
ond in the State to adopt this modern 
method of book charging. 

Borrowers’ cards are being exchanged 
for the new type of identification cards 
to use with the machine. This ex- 
change will constitute a check of the 
active borrowers in Moline. 


Newton. The city council has 
agreed to provide an annual appropri- 
ation for the support of the local asso- 
ciation library, formerly called the Jas- 
per County Library. The name has 
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now been changed to the Newton Pub- 
lic Library. The population of New- 
ton is 2,076. This is the first tax- 
supported library in the county. 


Peoria. An exhibit of original 
etchings, lithographs, and woodcuts, 
sponsored by the Peoria Journal-Tran- 
script, opened September 21. The 
works of thirty-eight artists are in- 
cluded in the exhibit of members of 
the American Artists Group, and are 
representative of every part of the 
country and all schools of art. 


The exhibit of work of the School 
of Fine and Applied Art of Bradley 
Polytechnic Institute attracted a large 
number of visitors to the art room of 
the public library during July and 
August. 

Pinckneyville. The public library 
has been moved from the Community 
High School to the Junior High School 
building, thus making the collection 
much more accessible to the city. The 
library will be open every day. 

A rental shelf has been installed as 
a means of buying new books. 


Rantoul. The levy of a tax of one 
and two-tenths mills for the support 
of the library established by the Wom- 
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an’s Club last year, was authorized by 
a village election on April 16. Rantoul 
is located in Champaign County, and 
has a population of 1,555. 


Urbana. University of Illinois. A 
bindery and a map room are to be in- 
stalled on the fourth floor of the Uni- 
versity library. The north and south 
ends of the building will be partitioned 
into rooms for these purposes. 


Waterloo. The library board has 
asked for bids for the painting of the 
exterior of the Waterloo Public Li- 
brary. 

Waukegan. The Washington 
Branch has been opened by the public 
library in order to provide more ac- 
cessible library service to those resi- 
dents living at a distance from the 
main library. 

This branch will be open the same 
hours as the other two, 2:00 p. m. to 
8:00 p. m., Mondays, Wednesdays and 
Fridays. 


Wenona. The city council passed 
an ordinance August 5, levying a one 
and two-tenths mills tax for the sup- 
port of the Bond Library, which has 
been operating as an endowed library 
since 1898. 
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LIBRARY OBJECTIVES 


The objectives of the library are to 
assemble and preserve books and relat- 
ed materials in organized collections 
and, through stimulation and guidance, 
to promote their use to the end that 
children, young people, men, and 
women may have opportunity and en- 
couragement : 

To educate themselves continuously ; 
a aid in the advancement of knowl- 

To improve their capacity for appre- 
ciation and production in cultural 
fields ; 

To improve their ability to partici- 
pate usefully in activities in which they 
are involved as citizens; 

To equip themselves, and keep them- 
selves equipped, for efficient activity in 
useful occupations and practical affairs ; 

To keep abreast of progress in the 
sciences and other fields of knowledge; 

To maintain the precious heritage of 
freedom of expression and a construc- 
tively critical attitude toward all pub- 
lic issues ; 

To make such use of leisure time as 
will promote personal happiness and 
social well-being. 

The process of assembling books for 
these objectives involves the command 
of experience and judgment, not only 


in the appraisal of their intrinsic liter- 
ary qualities, but of their usefulness 
in relation to the needs and interests 
of the community and the intellectual 
and cultural levels of its members. 

The process of organizing requires 
training and proficiency in the princi- 
ples and methods of librarianship and 
their practical application to the books 
to be organized and the varied groups 
of readers to be served. 

Library service will become a social 
enterprise participating and co-operat- 
ing with all other agencies and forces 
concerned with the welfare and prog- 
ress of humanity. In this service one 
of the chief elements will be a person- 
nel bringing to its task adequate edu- 
cation and training and a wide variety 
of special interests and aptitudes, but, 
above all, a broad and sympathetic 
comprehension of the expanding oppor- 
tunities and their concomitant respon- 
sibilities in the administration of the 
library and its books as a source of 
power and enlightenment. 

A system of libraries which will serve 
these ends would seem to be, with our 
public school system, the minimum cul- 
tural equipment necessary for civilized 
living in America. 

—From A National Plan for Libraries. 
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